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Game  Law  Violation  Costly 


If  jail  sentences  and  substantial  fines  can  serve  as  deterrents,  viola- 
tions of  the  game  laws  in  certain  states  manifestly  should  be  curbed,  thinks  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     On  one  day 
recently  five  violators  of  the  migratory-bird  treaty  act  were  arraigned  in  Fed- 
eral court  at  St.  Louis.     One  charged  with  hunting  wild  ducks  after  sunset  was 
fined  $25;  another  for  possessing  killdeers,  $25;  and  three  others  for  hunting 
ducks  during  the  close  season,  $50.  $100,  and  $250,  respectively. 

Reindeer  Meat  for  U.  S.  Ccnsvurntion 


Reindeer  meat  exported  from  Alaska  this  fall  for  consumption  in  the  State; 
will  soon  be  on  sale  and  the  prices  will  be  reasonable,  according  to  reports 
to  the    Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
leading  reindeer  company  in  the  Territory  expects  to  export  not  less  than  5»000 
carcasses,  and  more  if  additional  vessels  with  refrigeration  facilities  can  be 
secured  for  shipping  the  meat  from  Nome,  Alaska,  to  Seattle,  Washington. 

State  Highway  Expenditure 
650  million  last  year 


The  total  expenditure  "by  the  State  highway  departments  in  1925  for  road 
and  bridge  consturction  on  the  several  State  highway  systems  amounted  to  $6*+9» 
125,101,  according  to  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  brought  out  by  the  report  is  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  highvay  income  derived  from  motor 
vehicl?  9ad  gasoline  taxes,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  percentage  representing 
real  ana  personal  property  taxation.  There  has  b^en  a  steady  tendency  in  this 
direction  since  1921 .  In  that  year  the  combined  income  f rom  motor  vehicle  li- 
censes and  gasoline  taxes  amounted  to  25.9  per  cent,  the  gas  tax  revenue  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  1925  the  income  produced  from  these  sources 
was  U3.5  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  and  the  gas  taxes  alone  amounted  to  13-5 
per  cent. 

Our  Farm  Landlords,  Subject  oj^  Jfew  Bulletin. 

A  fifth  of  our  farm  landlords  own  approximately  half  of  the  rented  farms. 
The  other  four-fifths  having  but  one  tenant  each.     This  the  Bspartment  of  Agri- 
culture has  found  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  ownership  of.  rented  farms  in 
18&  counties  grouped  in  half  the  States.     Conditions  in  this  respect  are  simi- 
lar to  those  which  existed  25  years  ago. 


(Continued) 


Most  persons  who  own  rented  farms  have  worked  on  farms  in  acquiring 
land.      Only  a  sixth  of  the  acreage  owned  by  f arm  landlords  was  inherited  and 
less  than  a  '"6nt;h  of  the  farm  landlords  are  without  farm  experience.     That  farm 
landlords  are  not  a  class  distinct  from  the  farmers  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  not  very  far  from  half  of  the  mon  who  own  rented  farms  havo  been  tenant 
farmers  thomselves,  and  about  three-fourths  have  farmed  for  themselves. 

Complete  details  of  the  survey  have  published  in  Department  Bulle- 

tin "The  Ownorship  of  Tenant  Farms  in  the  United  States",  copies  of  which  may 
bo  obtained  by  writing  this  station  or  the    Department  of  Agriculture,  Well- 
ington, D.  C. 

Statement  of  ¥.  M.  J-ardine .  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(FOR  COTTON  BELT) 

Wc  arc  now  working  on  the  pressing  problem  of  removing  part  of  this 
year's  cotton  production  from  the  market,  and  reducing  tho  next  season's  acro- 
age  to  fit  more  nearly  the  demands  of  the  markets  of  the  world.     I  am  confident 
that  a  plan  will  be  put  into  effect  which  will  succeed  not  only  in  caring  for 
this  year's  crop,  but  in  placing  future  marketing  of  cotton  on  a  more  cquitablo 
basis. 

Wc  are  thus  tackling  first  the  two  immediate  difficulties.    At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  present  situation,  however,  we  ought  to  look 
ahead  over  a  period  of  years.     One  of  the  main  disadvantages  that  southern  farm- 
ing has  faced  is  that  it  has  been  on  a  year-to-year  basis  instead  of  on  a  long- 
time program.     We  need  always  to  look  out  for  what  is  directly  ahead  of  us,  but 
we  want  also  to  adopt  a  program  of  safe,  sound,  permanent  agriculture  that  will 
fit  the  various  difficulties  that  arise.     When  we  adopt  a  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  we  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  one  which  will  net  have  to  be  discard- 
ed as  soon  as  the  emergency  disappears.     To  tni:;  er.d  the  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  in  cooperating  with 
the  agricultural  colleges,  with  farm  organizations,  and  with  ail  other  agencies 
in  the  South. 

Obviously  there  has  been  a  steady  drift  to  the  greater  production  of  cot- 
ton, and  this  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  diversified  crops. 

The  South  needs  a  permanent  program  of  safe  farming,     Such  .a  program  is 
not  a  difficult  one.     Here  are  some  elements  in  it. 

1.  Grow  all  the  feed  necessary  for  the  livestock  on  the  farm  and  ample 
food  to  feed  the  family.     Have  dependable  grain  crops.     Have  a  r.umrner  and  a  win- 
ter garden.    Keep  enough  cows,  hogs,  and  poultry  to  s\xppiy  -:ha  home  needs  and 
to  furnish  some  products  for  sale. 

2.  Keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  so:*  1 .     Cowp*jas ,  vetch,  and  soybeans 
should  be  grown  for  plowing  under.     Rye  shonld  be  planted  in  the  corn  and  cotton 
field  to  prevent  winter  washing  and  leaching. 

These  practices  will  take  care  of  the  land  left  available  through  the 
reduced  cotton  acreage.  As  to  cotton  itself,  the  need  is  fewer  acres  of  cotton 


"but  more  cotton  to  the  acre.     High-yielding  quality  cotton  should  he  planted 
and  cared  for  veil.     Many  farmers  today  are  producing  two  and  three  times  the 
average  yield  of  cotton  "by  following  apcroved  methods  of  production  and  using 
varieties  of  high  quality.     This  indicates  the  possihilitie s . 

We  can  make  southern  f aiming  safe  and  profitable  by  such  a  program  of 
sound  production,  couplca  with  adequate  marketing  practices.  The  two  neces- 
sarily go  together. 


WHAT  FARMERS  EAT 


Various  interesting  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from/recent  study 
of  food  consump'fcj  m  by  farm  families,  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Figures  were  collected  from  1,331  farm  families  in  four  States- 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  and'  Miss oixri  led  in  the  consumption  of  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
molasses,  and  corn  meal — foods  which  usually  play  an  important  part  in  the 
southern  diet.     Beef,  potatoes,  dried  fruits,  beans,  and  peas  were  used  in 
larger  quantities  on  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  Ohio.    On  the  whole j  the  diet 
of  the  farm  families  studied  was  nourishing  and  abundant.     The  chief  lack  was 
in  the  proportion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  other  important  foods.  Foods 
furnished  by  the  farm  were  valued  at  a  fair  price,  somewhat  between  what  would 
have  been  received  had  they  been  sold  and  what  would  have  been  paid  had  they 
been  purchased  locally-     On  this  basis  it  wa„s  f  mnd  that  40  percent  of  the 
average  value  of  all  the  farm  family's  living  was  represented  by  food,  one- 
third  of  which  was  purchased.     The  total  cost  of  food  per  man  per  year  aver- 
aged $147. 

NEW  FLOWER  BULLETIN 

Bulletin,   "Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden",  the  first  to  be  is- 
sued  by  the  department  giving/ tx eafccehc'cf  insects  affecting  flowering  plants 
grown  cut  of  doors,  presenrs  information  in  a  nontechnical  style  on  a  large 
number  of  the  important  pests  of  the  flower  garden.     It  gives  illustrations  of 
many  of  these,  and,  where  it  is  important,  outlines  the  essential  features  of 
the  insect's  habits.     It  also  gives  up-to-date  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  such  insecticides  as  have  been  found  useful  in  combating  the  pests  mentioned. 
Write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1495--F- 

HORSES,  HORSES,  HORSES 

The  day  of  haphazard  horse  production  is  past,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  horse  raiser  of  to-day  can  not  receive  first  hand  mighty  close  to  real 
horse  values  through  a  little  preparation  of  the  co'J.tr 

The  need  of  the  Mexican  Army  for  horses  has  stimulated  a  demand  for 
me di urn- we ight  animals  of  from  95^  to  1,200  pounds  that  are  straight  of  color 
and  preferably  broken  to  halter  and  saddle 
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TO  CONFER  ON  FARM  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

What  to  do  atout  the  farm  "boys  and  girls  in  view  of  the  present 
economic  state  of  agriculture  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  Bepatment  of 
Agriculture  officials  studying  rural  life  problems.     A  nation-wide  inquiry- 
is  "being  made  to  learn  the  views  of  "boys  and  girls  on  farm  life,  the  results 
of  which  to  "be  discussed  at  a  Farm  Youth  Conference  at  Washington^  D,  C-  .Nov- 
ember 10-lU,  held  by  the  Country  Life  Association. 

EUROPEAN  FARMERS  RAISING  LIVING-  STANDARDS 

'Living  standards  of  some  European  farmers  are  better  than  are  found 
in  certain  localities  in  the  United  States,  reports  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  has  just  returned  from  a  study  of  farm  life  a- 
broad.     "The  common  idea  that  European  farmers  live  in  hovels  in  poverty  is  no 
longer  accurate,"  Dr.  Galpin  says.     "Conditions  are  bad  in  some  cases,  as  they 
are  in  some  cases  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  farmers 
abroad  whose  living  standards  are  comparable  with  what  we  have  in  this  country 
They  are  becoming  consumers  of  more  and  better  goods.    They  are  demanding 
greater  economic  recognition.     They  are  adopting  cooperation,  and  making  it 
secure  by  special  efforts  in  education  of  the  adult  farm  population. 

DECLINE  IN  ANIMAL  TUBERCULOSIS  IS  SHOWN  IN  U.  S.  CHARTS. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  has  shown  a  general  decline  since  19l6,  and  tub- 
erculosis of  swine  has  decreased  since  192^4,  according  to  charts,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  based  on  records  of  Federal  meat  inspection. 

Coincident  with  the  decline  of  this  disease  among  cattle  and  hogs, 
a  decreasing  human  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  shown  by  a  recent  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  low  death  rate  of  children  under  four  years 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  aggressive  campaign  for  testing  tuberculous 
cattle  and  disposing  of  reactors.  Since  1917 •  when  the  present  tuberculosis 
campaign  was  undertaken,  more  than  a  million  reactors  have  been  removed  from 
the  cattle  of  the  United  States. 

WINTER  RATIONS  OF  STEERS  INFLUENCED  EY  MARKETING  DATE 

In  feeding  tests  recently  completed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  steers  which  made  only  slight  gains  in  weight  during  the  winter 
put  on  greater  gains  on  pasture  the  following  summer,  than  those  which  made 
larger  winter  gains.    It  ?ias  demonstrated  that  diffsvences  in  gains  by  steers 
during  the  winter,  due  to  rations  fed,  are  gradually  minimised  throughout  the 
period  of  surfer  fattening  on  grass.     Consequently  it  is  important  that  cattle 
to  be  marketed  early  from  pasture  should  gain  considerably  more  weight  during 
the  winter  than  if  they  are  to  be  sold  late. 
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